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o'er the forest heights," or listens to the whirr
of the wild-swan's wings; but on the whole
the impression left upon our minds is one of
force rather than of peace, of man putting
forth his might to subdue the wild strength
of nature, and winning a bride by capture.

Often their descriptions of warfare gain
an added force from the skilful use of some
natural detail. The wan raven circles above
the conflicting hosts, waiting for his prey;
the water-snakes curve and curl in the
seething waters into which Beowulf plunges
to meet the monster. Here again, we have
the same mingling of tragic imagination and
fierce exultation.

They delight in picturing actual battle, in
describing the hiss of the javelins through the
air, and the gleam of the flashing blade. But
whil they often speak of the beauty of
curiously wrought armour, or of the wealth
of a king's treasure, they show little power
of presenting beauty for its own sake, and
none at all of depicting the beauty of a
woman. Their heroines are fair and gracious
and bear the mead cup round the hall where
the warriors feast, and unless they are in some
way concerned with causing or avenging a
quarrel, that is all there is to say about them.